Parliamentary Government in England
what they have; the workers are always pressing to obtain
more. That is why each demand of the workers for a
higher standard of life is first of all rejected, on the ground
that it is impossible, and then, if it is urged with sufficient
strength, in part, as a rule, grudgingly conceded. So it has
been with factory regulation, with safety in the mines,
with the hcurs of labour, with the establishment of a
minimum wage. Nor has this resistance been confined
to the purely economic relations of master and man. It
has affected, also, the social relationships of rich and poor.
The former have resented the need to tax themselves for
measures like education, public health, facilities for
recreation. One has only to watch the habits of rich rate-
payers when some large municipal amenity is proposed
to realize that, for them, it is psychologically impossible
to understand* why the State should provide for the poor
services that their property enables them to purchase for
themselves. The historic environment has so accustomed
them to assume that the poor must remain poor as almost
to compel them to resent provision which mitigates their
poverty.
As I have said, the system worked well enough so long
as it was in a condition of expansion, The problem for
parliamentary government is what is to happen when,
as now appears certain, the period of expansion is drawing
to its close. The necessary effect of this is to exacerbate
that latent war which lies at the heart of this society* The
search for profit becomes increasingly more difficult*
Concentration of capital becomes ever more intense,
Technological revolution, with its multiplication of the
unemployed, is quickened by the need to reduce the costs
Df labour in a competitive economic market. The balance
of agriculture and industry is disturbed, The necessity
to protect the home producer, with its consequential
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